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BARCLAY AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 
(Oontinued from page 627.) 

“The Faith can receive no real injury except 
from its defenders.”—A. P. Stanley. 

With this remarkable passage from the 
writings of Dean Stanley before me, the 
truth of which is constantly being verified 
around us, [ hope not to proceed beyond what 
is due in eudeavoring to set in their proper 
light the inevitable drift and tendency of the 
attacks that have lately been made on some 
of the salient principles of R bert Barclay. 

It has not been my intention from the first 
to enter into any detailed defence of the 
several propositions of the “ Apology for the 
True Christian Divinity, as the same is held 
forth and preached by the People in scorn 
ealled Quakers ;” nor of those points in par- 
ticular which have lately been called in ques- 
tion. That would occupy far too much space 
in the pages of this periodical, and would 
probably only lead to unprofitable contro- 
versy. But believing those principles to form 
one intelligible and consistent whole, perfect- 
ly homogeneous, and perfectly Scriptural, 
and that the very life of our religious So- 
ciety lies therein, yea, in thosa very points 
which have been more especially assailed of 
late, I have felt the burden laid upon me to 
poiat out, as far as I may be enabled, the 
symptoms which appear to me to indicate a 
gradual decadence in the full recognition and 
distinct enunciation of some points of our 
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pristine faith, along with the growth of views 
more consonant with those from the thraldom 
of which our forefathers in the truth—under 
an amount of obloquy and suffering we are 
now wholly unable to realize—were deliv- 
ered, and whose living testimony has been 
handed down to us as a precious inheritance. 
That our early Friends were more highly 
gifted, more enlightened, and saw farther 
than the rest of the professing world into the 
entire spirituality of the Gospel dispensation 
—upon which we must advance, not retro- 
grade, if we would maintain our position—is 
the only ground we can claim for a separate 
existence, or that can form a bond of union 
amongst us sufficiently strong to resist extra- 
neous influences, and so to cement us to- 
gether as to check the dissolution which, 
others at least inform us, has evidently for 
some time past been steadily setting in. 

I am aware there is what is thought to be 
a revival amongst us, in the greatly increased 
amount of religious activity of late years in 
aome directions, as in the institution of First- 
day schools and various other agencies for 
the promotion of the social and religious wel- 
fare of our fellowmen. These movements 
have doubtless exerted both a direct anil a 
reflex influence for good in no small degree 
on the minds of those who have been en- 
gaged in them, as well as on the objects or 
their solicitude and exertion. It is not quite 
so clear that these efforts and associations 
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have had altogether an attractive and deep- 
ening influence on those who have taken the 
most prominent part in their promotion, fo- 
wards our Society and its primary principles 


—whether the result has been an increase of 


loyalty and attachment on the whole, or 
whether there has not been an obviously scat- 
tering effect, and even in some cases a degree 
of estrangement. If it be so, I would be far 
from drawing any arbitrary conclusion, be- 
yond the notice of the fact, for the inference 
may be made use of either way. But there 
has not always been a perfect freedom from 
an appeal to popular elements and motives 
of action, of all influences one of the most 
stealthy and insidious. 


Our statistical tables likewise exhibit a 
slight annual increase in the number of our 
members for the last few years, but not nearly 
in proportion to the general increase of the 
population. Like all other statistics, they 
are necessarily very deceptive as to the right 
conclusions to be drawn from them, and per- 
haps nothing can be imagined more barren 
and unprofitable as to any moral or religious 
results than the mere counting of numbers. 
They do not tell us how many of those re- 
turned are only nomioal members, as must 
naturally be the case where birthright is the 
principal avenue into the Society, and occa- 
sionally attending a First day morning meet- 
ing the main test of a claim to the retention 
of membership. There is no means of ascer- 
taining the proportion between our sincerely 
attached and our lukewarm or more or less 
disaffected members—the only thing worth 
knowing at the expense of the time and 
trouble incurred. Many of those enumerated 
would scarcely recognize their membership if 
challenged, or hold it as binding to any par- 


ticular walk or practice. This loose state of 


things is mainly attributable to an increased 
laxity in the discipline of late years ; and 
how much of this is due to, and has been pro- 
moted by, the statistical tables, they must be 
left to answer for themselves. I am no ad- 
vocate for a penal discipline, love being the 
only authority, and restoration the sole ob- 
ject of discipline in a Christian church. But 
we have a right to look for some sort of con- 
sistency, and I think there can be no doubt 
of our statistical tables being out of harmony 
with the theory and constitution of our So- 
ciety, in their inevitable tendency to direct 
the attention, along with other prevalent in- 
fluences, to outward considerations. This is 
not alone my own solitary view. One of the 
most experienced voices, now removed from 
amongst us, pleaded against them to the last. 
Notwithstanding anything they may seem to 
cover, we can scarcely cast our eyes over the 
length and breadth of the land without be- 


Society. 
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coming painfully sensible of a general decay 
going on in the attendance of our meetings 
both for worship and discipline, in towns as 
well as in the country, but more especially in 
some of the rural districts, which were once 
the strongholds of our Society. There are 
a few cases of exception, where unusual zeal 
and exertion have been devoted, or where 
the neighboring meetings have been fed by 
the surplusage of the large towns; but the 
general complaint is of old standing in the 
Answers to our Queries, as to the continuous 
falling off in the attendance of First-day af- 
ternoon and week-day meetings. It has gone 
on steadily increasing for some time past, and 
is now affecting our First-day morning meet- 
ings in many places. It has gone on increas- 
ing with much greater rapidity during the 
present and immediately preceding genera- 
tions, so that we hear more and more of the 
extreme difficulty with which meetings in 
some places are kept up at all, of others be- 
ing discontinued, and of junctions taking 
place between Monthly and Quarterly Meet- 
ings, one after another, in consequence of the 
diminished numbers attending them, not- 
withstanding the greatly increased facilities 
of travelling; which process, as far as re- 
gards present appearances, seems not likely 
to be counteracted. In endeavoring to trace 
the causes, we have no records exactly to 
show when this decline first began to set in. 
Emigration for the sake of greater freedom 
of conscience, and from under the hand of 
bitter persecution, was one main cause in 
earlier times, but that has long ceased to op- 


erate in anything like the same proportion. 


We do not know our numbers at the com- 
mencement of the present or during the pre- 
ceding century, but it is stated that there were 
10,000 Friends in London alone, comprising 
at that time little more than the city proper, 
within the first generation of the rise of the 
We know that there were 1,100 
Friends imprisoned in the various London 


jails at one and the same time for the faith- 


ful maintenance of our several testimonies, 
and upwards of 4,000 so incarcerated in the 
prisons throughout the country*—about one 
in four of our present total census, and per- 
haps equal to the actual whole number of 
our able-bodied men! Although some of 
our general principles, and several of our 
testimonies, are undoubtedly meeting with 
increased recognition and acceptance among 
the community at large, those who have an 

It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at any authen- 
tic statement as to these numbers, but we believe 
they are not exaggerated. The total number of im- 
prisonments during the various persecutions of 
Friends has been estimated from reliable sources at 


15,489. Some of the periods extended from 10 to 
15 years; and 353 Friends died in prison. 


- 
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extensive experience, and the best welfare of 


the Society most truly at heart, must be con- 

scious of a wide-spread alienation from our 

practices, if not defection from our princi- | 
ples, within our own borders, and that by no 

means confined to the young and rising gen- 

eration, but affecting many of those occupy- 

ing prominent positions in the Society, and 

to whom we are accustomed to look up as 

examples, if not as our leaders and our guides, 

If the cause should be found to lie in a gen- 

eral lukewarmness having crept over us, or, 
still more, in any shifting of our ancient 
ground, in the gradual yielding up or less 
distinct apprehension of those deep, inward, 
and spiritually experienced convictions which 

first gathered our early Friends, and of which 

Robert Barclay is the able and hitherto ac- 
knowledged exponent, it is well we should be 
thoroughly awakened to it before our admira- 
ble organization is all that is left to us. 


There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
source of the difficulties which arose in the 
Society in this country rather more than thirty 
years ago, lay really in a covert—not open 
at that time, I believe—attack upon some of 
the principles of Barclay and the early 
Friends. The views which were then being 
disseminated occasioned so much uneasiness 
when brought tothe Yearly Meeting as to 
cause the appointment of a committee in the 
year 1835. That committee was composed 
of some of the ablest and most qualified men 
we had amongst us, whose equals in weight 
of character and religious experience, I ap- 
prehend, without disparagement, it may fair- 
ly be said we should now have difficulty in 
finding. They labored long and faithfally ; 
and the Society had strength enough at that 
time to cast out from it the views which had 
occasioned the difficulty. But it resulted in 
the separation of so large a number of in- 
fluential Friends, many of them of the high- 
est reputation and standing, as to shake the 
Society in some quarters to its very centre. 
The result was greatly to be deplored. And 
I doubt whether there are any Friends now 
living, who can remember and impartially 
review the whole of the circumstances attend- 
ing what is known as the “ Beacon Contro- 
versy,” and who are not now of the judg 
ment that the lasting interests of the Society 
were not best promoted by the course then 
taken—ever since so far regretting the action 
both of the Yearly Meeting and of its com- 
mittee. Whether arising from the well known 
law of reaction or otherwise, I believe it to be 
no mistake to say that those very views are 
now the most prominently held in many lead- 
ing quarters, if not in the Society at large. 
Whatever may be our private opinions on 
some points, surely our platform is broad 
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enough for all who can conscientiously claim 
the name of “ Friends,” and whose walk in 
life is in accordance therewith, without set- 
ting one phase of religious thought against 
another ;—if we could but each be pa- 
tient and tolerant enough, and not insist 
upon our own particular, and perhaps partial 
views of divine truth being the only sound 
and consistent ones. Those who have strong 
convictions have the greater need to guard 
against the encroachment of their + pirits upon 
others. If honest and true, and bathed in 
the atmosphere of love, our diversities ma 
be greatly helpful to each other. The Chure 
may have need enough of each variety or 
phase of thought to fill different places, and 
for mutual correction and strengthening. 
There were great and wide differences even in 
the days of the Apostles. The student of 
ecclesiastical history well knows that there 
have been two distinct tendencies or schools 
of thought which will ever probably continue 
to divide mankind in reference to religious 
subjects, as well as in other departments of 
the human mind. There are, among all 
classes, those whose minds constitutionally, 
one may say, tend to the outward and objec- 
tive, who rest upon the symbolic as the real 
substantial representative of the true; and 
those who constitutionally tend to the inward 
and subjective, as the only absolute and 
ultimate reality. It is very difficult for either 
to understand or realize the truths of the 
other. But it must be done in the promotion 
of true harmony, and perhaps in the preser- 
vation of enduring aud fruitful vitality. 
There are many minds who cannot do with- 
out some outward and tangible supports to 
lean upon. These feed the ranks of the Rit- 
ualists, more or less pronounced, among all 
claszes and professions, the adherents to form 
and ceremony, to rule and order, to precedent 
and authority. Whilst there are many others 
who would throw off these restraints as use- 
less and burdensome, merely shackles to the 
free action of the spirit, regarding the unseen 
and the inward as the only sources of life, 
growth and power. Both elements may be 
mutually needful to qualify and correct each 
other—both may be equally essential to the 
strength and efficiency of the whole body. 
By the uncalled-for repression cf either we 
cannot tell what may be the loss, or what 
may follow under the law of reaction. It is 
a striking and significant circumstance, that 
a difficulty has arisen of precisely the opposite 
character, in the very same quarter which 
was the centre of the former one. 
(To be continued.) 

InTRODUCE changes in your reading and 
studies. Who reads but little at a time, re- 
tains that little the better. 
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LYDIA A. THORNE, 


On the 16th of 11th mo., 1872, we paid the 
last tribute of respect to our dear Friend 
Lydia Ann, wife of Jonathan Thorne. She 
had been spending several months in Europe, 
and when about to return to her home, she 
was taken sick in London, and after three 
weeks’ illness, which she patiently endured, 
peacefully passed to that rest prepared for the 
righteous, leaving a void in the hearts of 
husband and children and numerous friends 
that will long be felt. Having been privileged 
to mingle in close friendship with her from 
childhood, I can testify of her pure Christian 
character. She ever instilled into the minds 
of her children the beauty of holiness, both 
by precept and example. Kind and benevo- 
lent to the poor, she did not let her left hand 
know what the right hand did. She was 
ever ready to sympathize with the afflicted, 
considering no sacrifice too great in order to 
benefit others or contribute to their comfort 
and happiness. It appeared to be her meat 
and her drink to do the will of her Heavenly 
Father, and to live, day by day, up to the 
highest convictions of right and duty. She 
was a diligent attender of meeting, a mem- 
ber of New York Monthly Meeting, and du- 
ring the last years of her life an Overseer. 
We find consolation in the assurance that 
she has heard the language, ‘‘ Well done 
thou good and faithful servant, thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over more, enter thou into the joy 
of the Lord.” C. E. H. 

Poughkeepsie, 11th mo. 19th, 1872. 

THE world has come to the comprehension 
of the fact that, after all that may be said of 
dogmatic Christianity, character is the final 
result at which its author aimed. The aim 
and end of Christianity is to make men bet- 
ter, and in making them better to secure 
their safety and happiness in this world and 
in the.world to come. The Christianity which 
narrows the sympathies of a man, and binds 
him to his sect, which makes the Christian 
name of smaller significance to him than the 
tame of his party, which thinks more of 
soundness of belief than soundness of charac- 
ter, is the meanest kind of Christianity, and 
belongs to the old and out grown time. It 
savors of schools and books and traditions. 
The human element in it predominates over 
the Divine. 


weenie 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 

In Sixth month last, Prairie Grove Quar- 
terly Meeting appointed a Committee to hold 
Circular Meetings in the State of Iowa, to 
look after the scattered sheep and visit some 
families as way opened. In accordance with 
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this appointment, satisfactory meetings were 
held in the southern part of the State, of 
which report was made to our Quarterly 
Meeting in the Ninth month. The Commit- 
tee was continued with some additions. 
Under their care, meetings have been held 
at Tama, Marshall, Poweshiek and Mashas- 
ka counties to good satisfaction, and they 
have had some precious opportunities in pri- 
vate families. Among these may be men- 
tioned the visits to two aged widows in Tama 
Co. These two Friends had been holding 
meetings together for more than four years. 
At first the two sat alone, then some of their 
children met with them, and subsequently 
some of their neighbors, who were not mem- 
bers. These meetings were, at first, held in 
silence, but after a time, one of the Friends 
felt it her duty to communicate a few words 
for the encouragement of those present, and 
she has so increased in her gift that she is 
now an interesting speaker. When they had 
met together for religious worship about two 
years, they discovered that one of them was 
a member with us; and the other belunged to 
the Orthodox. This did not change their 
feelings towards each other, and they con- 
tinued to meet under the same covering of 
Heavenly love which had previously been ex- 
tended over them. The Committee also 
visited a family of consistent Friends in 
Poweshiek Co., who had lived there eleven 
years without being aware that there was any 
established meeting within a hundred miles 
of them. In all that time they had been de- 
barred the privilege of meeting with those of 
kindred faith, and they gladly received the 
information that they were within 30 miles of 
Marietta Monthly Meeting. 

A large meeting was held in the Court 
House at Toledo, in which the audience were 
much tendered, and went away well satisfied. 
At this place (New Sharon) there is a little 
settlement of our Friends, some of whom 
have not brought certificates of removal to 
any meeting in Iowa. . 5. 

New Sharon, Iowa, 11th mo. 14th, 1872. 

I am disposed to think, that it is with many 
minds as it is with many bodies amongst hu- 
man beings; and, that just as some of them 
are, by their physical nature, so liable to in- 
flammatory disorders, that the least excess in 
diet throws them into fever, or exposure to 
the weather into a hazard of catching cold, 
so, in some minds, there is such a tendency to 
inflammatory action on the emotional side of 
their being, that they are only safe, as the 
physically feeble people only are safe, by 
guarding themselves on every side against 
such things as disturb the low, simple, and 
uniform method by which they are obliged to 
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manage themselves in order to maintain their 
health. 








Santee Acency, NEBRASKA, 12th mo. 13th, 1872. 


Eli and Elma Garretson—Dear Friends :— 
The goods which Salem Quarter of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting have forwarded to us, ar- 
rived last week, and in good condition, ex- 
cept one bale of cotton, which took fire on 
the boat, but it was soon discovered and did 
but little damage, 

I feel now like taking fresh courage, and can 
0 on in the good work with renewed strength, 
feeling that Friends sympathize with us in 
our endeavors to do something for these poor 
people. 

The things you have sent are satisfactory, 
and I can but express to you my thanks that 
you have so quickly responded to our call 
for help. Many can be made comforta- 
ble, who must otherwise have suffered severe- 
ly for the want of proper clothing, and as 
soon as I can make arrangements, I shall 
proceed to the preparing of bedding, &c., fur 
the Indians. The dried fruit, I shall keep 
for the sick, preparing it myself, and dealing 
it out as I know it to be needed. 

I wrote some time since, to some members 
of Genesee Yearly Meeting, and they write 
me that they will respond to the call. 
Though the goods have not yet arrived, which 
I much regret, as I fear they will not get to 
Sioux city in time for the boats, as this cold 
weather we are now having promises to close 
navigation, thus much increasing freights. 
Your Friend, 

Mary V. FREEMAN. 


“Say well is good, but do well is better, 

Do well is the spirit, say well is the letter; 

Say well is godly, and helps to please ; 

But do well lives godly, and gives the world ease. 
Say well to silence sometim’s is bound ; 

But do well is free on every ground. 

Say well has friends—some here, some there ; 
But do well is welcome everywhere. 

By say well many to God’s word cleaves; 

But for lack of do well it often leaves. 

Jf say well and do well were bound in one frame, 
Then all were done, all were won, and gotten were 


gain.” —Old Poetry. 
al a - — + ee 
For Friends Intelligencer. 
PROHIBITION. 


The increasing interest manifested in the 
subject of Temperance is cheering to every 
friend of humanity, since it is to be hoped no 
candid, disinterested person who examines 
the subject thoroughly can help admitting 
the necessity of legislation in aid of this re- 
form. 

Under our present system of law we license 
the sale of intoxicating drink with one hand, 
and punish crime committed under its influ- 
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ence with the other, thus making the Gov- 
ernment largely responsible for offences thus 
committed. 


I trust when a majority of the people be- 


come sufficiently enlightened, a Prohibitory 
Law will be demanded, thus closing one of 
the legal avenues to temptation, and giving 
protection to the weak and unwary. When 
this is the case it will cease to be an arbitrary 
law, since it is the genius of a Republican 
form of Government to rule by majorities. 


May we asa Society see our responsibility 


and use our influence to hasten the day when 

no encouragement shall be given to this un- 

righteous traffic, and the law which upheld 

it be remembered only as a relic of the past. 
R 


Sulem, N. J., 11th month 23d, 1872. 


—_—-—88— 


WHEN men come to understand religion 


rightly they will learn to reverence the body 
as the instrument of the soul for the accom- 
plishment of whatever work we are appointed 
t» do in this world. There are many men 
and women who would make far greater at- 


tainments in religion and have far more re- 
ligious enjoyment if they would but consider 
that the body is God’s gift, too; and that in- 


jury to health through carelessness or frivolity 


i3 @ sin. 
—~<2 


From the Christian Banner. 
THE LITTLE HERBS. 


BY KIRKLAND. 


The Hebrews were in the habit of dividing 
vegetation into trees and herbs; almost eve- 
rything that was not a tree or shrub, was an 
berb, from the common grass under foot, to 
the superb lilies of the field. 

The word had no special meaning; and 
far less had it the meaning which it has with 
us. By general usage, we have come to de- 
signate a certain class of little bushy aromat- 
ic plants as “ herbs,” and the word always 
suggests such kitchen-garden productions as 
thyme and sage and the mint tribe. 

Our Saviour, however, specifies several of 
these very plants known to us; “ mint, and 
rue, and all manner of herbs,” according to 
Luke; “mint and anise and cummin,” as 
Matthew has it. This is the only time that 
rue is ever mentioned, although it is very 
likely to have been one of the “ bitter herbs” 
which the people were to eat with the flesh 
and unleavened bread, in observance of the 
Passover, aud supposed to typify the suffer- 
ings of the Israelites. Cresses, wild lettuce, 
endives, chiccory, nettles, aud thistles have 
been named, many of which cannot so prop- 
erly be called bitter, as rue, some species of 
which, especially that known in England as 
“herb of grace,” are most disagreeably so. 
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Many of the above-named were often eaten| the same family, where the flower-stems 


by the people as relishes for their bread and | branch off like the sticks of an umbrella, re- 


meat. 


The “dinner of herbs” was by no | ceiving their family name from this circum- 


means a merely figurative expression: such | stance; they are all aromatic, and all prefer 


must frequently have been the only resource | 
of some of the poor, to vary the monotony | hill-country of Syria. 


of their coarse barley loaves. The diet of 
both Hebrews and Arabs was very simple ; 
many of them seldom tasted meat. 

The name “ rue” comes from a word mean- 
ing “to preserve,” and it was supposed to 
preserve health, which accounts in part for 
its having a place in the garden. It is a na- 
tive of the Mediterranean coast, and grows 
wild in some parts of palestine, on Mount 
Tabor, for instance ; but the fact of its being 
“tithed” proves that it was cultivated. The 
Jaw was that all the increase of the soil 
should be tithed, and the Pharisees carried it 
so far that they exacted tribute even for the 
smal] garden plants, whose leaves or seeds 
served the people for flavoring for their 
bread. 

It is worth remembering that our Lord, 
who knew all the customs of the country, 
how the husbandman sowed and gathered 
and threshed, al! the habits of the fisherman, 
and took notes of the labors of the mistress 
of the house, as she ground the corn and 
leavened the meal and mended the garments 
and swept the room, and the ways of the 
birds, and the beauty of the flowers, did not 
overlook this one humble bush with its finely 
cut leaves, or the anise and the cummin and 
the mint. 


The anise and the cummin were useful for 
their seeds. The former, in its small capsule, 
held two, oval in shape and seamed in stripes, 
brittle to the touch, and of a strong smell 
and taste usually considered agreeable. Eve 
rything of this kind was acceptable to the 
Orientals. They were especially fond of con- 
diments, and seasoned their bread with all 
kinds of biting and highly-flavored seeds, 
sprinkling them over it as they ate, and mix- 
ing the pungent herbs with salt for sauces. 

Many such are common on the hill-tops, 
whose warm soil they are best adapted to. 
Some of the mountain pastures are covered 
with fennel, whose spreading roots take hold 
of the earth by every little fibre. There are 
places where it abounds beside the narrow 
roads, upon the high ground throughout 
Palestine. And on the Peninsula of Sinai, 
it is one of the few plants that thrive; the 
air is fragrant with -it; and so abundant is 
iton the highest peak of all the group of 
mountains, the one which forms the back 
ground and overtops the rest, that the very 
name is derived from it,—Um Shaumer, “ the 
mother of fennel.” 

Fennel, cummin, and coriander belong to 


warm, dry, high places, like the sunny, open 
And this latter fact 
is true of the sage and thyme and hyssop, 
which are abunéant throughout that region ; 
and of mints, similar in kinds to thoze which 
we are familiar with. 


Some of these were of importance enough 
to be cultivated, as above stated ; especially 
the cummin, concernivg which there is such 
an interesting passage in Isaiah: “ Doth the 
ploughman plough all day torow? doth he 
not cast abroad the fitches, and scatter the 
cummin, and cast in the principal wheat, and 
the appointed barley, and the rye, in their 
place ? For his God doth instruct him to dis- 
cretion, and doth teach him. For the fitches 
are not threshed with a threshing instrument, 
neither is a cart-wheel turned about upon the 
cummin; but the fitches are beaten out with 
a staff, and the cummin with a rod;” from 
which it appears that the fragrant, peppery 
seeds of the cummin were of so much value 
to the people, that they are ranked in here 
with the breadstuffs—the principal, wheat 
and rye and barley and fitches, for food, and 
the seeds of the little narrow-leaved, blue- 
flowered plant for flavoring, to make the 
bread more palatable, as the highly spiced 
and piquant sauces are used with us. 

Hyssop was for a different purpose. There 
has been some question as to what plant it 
was, some affirming that it was the caper, 
and others that it was like our marjoram. 
But there seems to be no need of much doubt 
about it, for there are herbs all about the 
mountains of the Peninsula, which have the 
distinctive qualities of hyssop. They grow 
on the slopes of Horeb, and climb out from 
the fissures of the rocks, just as we see a tuft 
of little bushes like the low blueberry cling- 
ing to the sides of ledges, where their tiny 
rootlets find nourishment in the handful of 
soil that has lodged there. This very habit 
of its life is indicated in Kings, where the bo- 
tanical acquirements of the great Solomon 
are comprehended in this paragraph of one 
verse: “And he spake of trees, from the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” 

Nothing could be more suitable for the 
service for which the hyssop of Scripture is 
set apart, than our herb of the same name; 
and why may not that have been simi- 
lar? A dwarf bush which grows almost in 
the shape of a little broom, fine leaved and 
compact, on a woody stem. Nothing could 
be better adapted for the purpose of sprink- 
ling, than a bunch of hyssop; and its pua- 
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gent qualities and penetrating powerful smell, | standing our faltering and imperfect obedi- 
ence, ever doubt of the continued loving care 


of our Heavenly Father? * * * * 


suit it for its other use, that of purifying. 
And it is significant that it grows profusely, 
not only where the law was given, but about 
the holy city; the mountains round about 
Jerusalem are covered with it. 

Its searching properties justify its import- 
ant office in the cleansing of leprosy, and in 
that remarkable process of purification where 
it is employed with cedar-wood and scarlet 

| and the ashes of a red heifer, unblemished 
and without spot, and upon which never came 
| yoke. 
_ And finally, in the deepest symbolical sense 
, it is referred to, in that prayer out of the 
depths of a heart convicted of guilt of such 
enormity, that it finds utterance only in such 
agonizing appeals, as “Have mercy upon 
me, O God, according to thy loving-kindness ; 
according unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies, blot out my transgressions. Wash 
me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin.” “ Purge me with hyssop, 
and I shall be clean.” 

WE should not ailow ourselves for once to 
look in the face of a present and an acknow- 
ledged duty, and delay to meet its demand. 
It darkens the mind, it perverts the judg- 
ment, it hardens the heart, it wastes precious 
opportunities, it weakens all good purposes, 
to hold ourselves back from doing anything 
which, to us now, is clearly and unquestion- 
ably right.—D. March. 


GG TerafslDe 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


* * 














* Thou and I have frequent re- 
minders that we are far past the middle period 
of life and on the borders of old age. Oh, 
how often of late years has that touching 
prayer of David’s been mentally uttered, 
“Cast me not off in the time of old age; for- 
sake me not when my strength faileth.” How 
truly does this express that earnest longing 
for Divine support and comfort known to 
those who feel that their natural powers are 
weakening year by year. It seems to me that 
a sense of this need is greatest in old age. In 
youth we need Divine aid in restraint, direc- 
tion, guidance (though how often in the con- 
sciousness of strength and in the buoyancy 
of hope we fail to recognize our need of it ;) 
but old age needs the staff and the assurance 
of care and protection. Ah, my dear friend, 
can we who, in looking hack all the way by 
which we have been led and upheld, notwith- 
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many instances of beautiful old age. 
ability, positiveness and over-zeal have passed 
away, and that toning down is observable 
which has been aptly compared to the soft 
haziness of an Indian summer day. Though 
age, as contrasted with active youth, is pecu- 
liarly the season of tranquility and repose, 
yet care and watchfulness are needed that 
the failing powers may not be hastened in 
their decay by want of use; and those whose 
temperament inclines them to quietude are 
in danger on this point. 
those to whom activity is delightful sometimes 
neglect the gentle “ warnings ” which nature 
gives when the powers of mind or body are 
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Thou and I have known and now know 
Excit- 


On the other hand, 


becoming weaker than the will, and in the 


effort to be still active become restless; or, 
failing to accomplish what they once did, sink 


into despondency or irritability. Were these 


content cheerfully to do the little they can 
do, leaving the rest to younger and stronger 


hands, they might find in employments suited 
to the decline of life, not only pleasure, but a 
means of preserving the mental and bodily 
powers to their. utmost limit. At no period 
of our life, itseems to me, is a cheerful ac- 
ceptance of our lot and a determination to 
make the best of it more necessary than in 
its decline, Happily the failure of sight and 
hearing is mostly so gradual that almost be- 
fore we are aware we have learned to for 

some of the pleasures which enter in at the 
eye and the ear ; yet this failure need not cut 
off the aged from social intercourse, were they 
careful always to cultivate and to eviuce an 
amiable interest in what is passing around 
them—a feeling equally removed from a rest- 
less desire to know all that is said, or an ap- 
athetic indifference. In the “ art,” as it is 
sometimes called, of “ growing old gracefal- 
ly,” that is, of avoiding everything that 
would make this stage of life repulsive, neat» 
ness of attire and the absence of all unrefined 
personal habits are essential. This proper 
regard to personal appearance, which implies 
respect to those around us, I would by no 
means confound with the foolish desire to 
look young ; this is at variance with the “ fit- 
ness of things,” and therefore with good taste. 
Let us rather look what we are, and however 
plain, or even antiquated our attire, neat- 
ness and propriety will give it a charm, and 
a pleasant individuality. I think we shall 
find if we look carefully, that while Divine 
support and comfort in old age can only be 
as the result of continued obedience to the 
law written in the heart, yet that the Jittle 
things must not be neglected at this or any 
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period of life. “These ought ye to have done 
and not have left the other undone.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 7, 1872. 





BaLtiMoRE YEARLY MEETING. — The 
printed extracts from this Yearly Meeting 
have just reached us. We propose to publish 
the Minute of Exercises and the report of the 
Committee on Indian Concerns in our next 
number. The general proceedings were fur- 
nished by a Friend in attendance and pub- 
lished several weeks since. 


Inp1AN DELEGATION.—The Agent of the 
Towa tribe, Thomas Lightfoot, recently visit- 
ed our city with four of the chiefs of the Sac 
and Fox Indians. An interesting confer- 
ence was held with them in Friends meeting- 
house, Fifteenth and Race Sts., on the 26th 
ult., on which occasion they were feelingly 
addressed by members of the Indian Com- 
mittee, and they replied through an inter- 
preter. 

The Sacs and Foxes live six miles from the 
Towa settlement, and, being a small tribe, the 
appropriation allowed them by Government 
affords a greater individual annuity than the 
members of larger tribes receive. On this 
account less has been done for them than for 
those tribes that were not as well provided 
for. 

In the conference above alluded to, it was 
gratifying to witness even the litile progress 
they appear to have made toward civiliza- 
tion, and to hear their expressed desire for 
the education of their children. For this 





purpose they have agreed to sell a section of 


their Jand. On their route East, they stopped 
at the Iowa Reservation, and were so favor- 
ably impressed with the improvement in the 
condition of the Indian children, that it is to 
be hoped they may be influenced to exert 
themselves to bestow upon their own, similar 
advantages. The chiefs expressed themselves 
highly gratified with the kindness and sym- 
pathy manifested towards them, and said that 
on their return they would endeavor to pro- 
mote the comfort of their wives and children, 
and try to live like white men. In the evening, 
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through the kindness of Dr. J. G. Hunt, they 


were entertained by an exhibition of the 
Stereopticon. We trust they will carry home 
with them an increase of confidence in the 
children of Penn. 








TYNDALL on Licut.—Philadelphia has 


just enjoyed a rare treat in the lectures on 


Light by Professor Tyndall, ot England. 
Large, attentive and thoughtful audiences 


listened to every lecture, giving evidence of 
their high appreciation of this eloquent and 
clear unfolding of the sublime mysteries of 
nature. 
and Reflection were admirably ‘illustrated by 
the beam from an electric lamp—and suita- 
ble additional means—after which, the va- 
ried phenomena attending the dispersion of 
light were displayed and clearly explained. 


The well known laws of Refraction 


Newton’s theory of emission was compared 


with the more recently announced wave theo- 
ry—and 


“ Professor Tyndall proceeded to explain the undu~ 


latory theory of light as shown by analogous phe-~ 
nomena in waves of water and waves of sound. 
The first difficulty in understanding these waves 


was the difficulty in distinguishing between the mo- 
tion of the wave and the motion of the particles 
composing it. The particles simply oscillate, in 
waves of water, up and down; it is not the sub- 
stance but the form of the wave that moves. The 
action of several waves on each other is called the 
interference of waves, and in water produces a dead 
calm; in waves of sound, silence ; in waves of light, 
darkness.” 

Newton’s beautiful experiments with the 
soap-bubble were reproduced and shown on 
the screens, illustrating the phenomena of in- 
terference and furnishing evidence of the 
truth of the generally accepted theory of un- 
dulation. The enthusiasm and delight of the 
great scientist were shared by his audience as 
these beautiful and varied experiments were 
successfully performed, 

Professor Tyndall also introduced the the- 
ory of an etherial medium for the transmis- 
sion of light waves, stating that 

“The conception of a medium for light grew out of 
a knowledge that there was a medium for sound. 
The difference between the waves of light and the 
waves of sound, one being transversal, the other 
horizontal, and the enormous difference in the velo- 


city with which they move, hindered the concep- 
tion. 
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<a i i a i 5 
The largest tuning fork shown by the lecturer Profuse experiments illustrated, by means 
sent forth waves of sound between four and five of Iceland spar and the green tourmaline the 
feet in length. Waves of light were measured by ° h f th levisati of 

Thomas Young, and it only took 39,000 waves of a ee P a oo a, 
light by refraction. 


red ray to make an inch! But the waves of light 
and sound move with very varying degrees of velo-| ‘Lhe fifth lecture explained the recent in~ 
vestigations in fluorescent light. 







































city. Thus, a ray of light travels 190,000 miles in 
@ second, and there would be four hundred and 
sixty-eight millions of millions of waves in this 
distance—all traveled over in one second of time! 
They all impioge upon the retiua of the eye, every 
wave produces a shock, and the effect being con- 
veyed to the brain, we say that we see a red light. 
Waves of red light are the largest in the spectrum. 
Of violet, the smallest, seven hundred and eighty- 
nine millions of waves enter the eye in a second of 
time. Every luminous body is surrounded by these 
waves of light, like so many spherical shells. The 
number of these shells between the earth and the 
sun is two hundred and twenty-five thousand mil- 
lions of millions, and they all enter the eye in eight 
minutes of time. Every star is similarly surround- 
ed, and we have to look at space as thrilling with 
waves of light intersecting each other like the waves 
of water. 

The lecturer explained that in preceding lectures 
he had shown how colors were produced in one case 
by absorption, and in the other by the interference 
of waves of light, portions of the qualities of white 
light being removed. Thus light being reflected 
from the upper and under surface of a film, two se- 
ries of waves are produced which sometimes sup- 
port and sometimes extinguish each other, by inter- 
ference, and produce the phenomena of culor. Color 
may be produced in other ways. A ray of red light 
was thrown upon the screen through a piece of ruled 
glass, and the light diverging to the right and left, 
at a certain obliquity, the waves alternately support- 
ed and interfered with each other and made alter- 
nate lines of light and darkness.”’ 


The mysterious polarity existing in the 
molecules of matter was demonstrated on the 
screen by means of magnets and iron filings, 
and chloride of ammonium. 


“The theory of undulation was supported by a 
series of experiments showing that the eye was in- 
capable of receiving all the rays emitted by the sun, 
and that for all the effects of waves of light we 
have parallel effects of heat. Beyond the violet of 
the visible spectrum there are rays that yield a 
larger spectrum than the visible one, and by their 
chemical effects these ultra-violet rays were showa, 
These invisible riys follow the laws of interference 


already shown in their effects upon the visible spec~ 
trum. 


The ultra-violet rays were shown by allowing the 
invisible spectrum to fall upon a sheet ef paper 
saturated with sulphate of quinine. This is called 
fluorescence, and the crystalline lens of the eye is 
highly fluorescent. A wire of platinum was heated 
so that it gave forth the red waves, and as it grew 
hotter and hotter the sborter the waves were pro~ 
duced and the complete spectrum made white light. 
The visible spectrum was obliterated by iodine and 
yet heat rays were sent through the iodine suf- 
ficient to burn paper, wood, platinum and a diamond 
immersed in oxygen.” 


These experiments demonstrated that for alk 
the phenomenaof lightthereare parallel effects 
of heat—refraction, reflection, polarization. 

The concluding lecture treated of the won- 
drous theme of spectrum analysis. The 
lines of Fraunhofer were shown and the lo~ 
gical deductions of science, which point out 
undeniably the facts of the visible universe, 
were clearly unfolded. The physical consti~ 
tution of the sun; the existence of a solid 
body enveloped by a fiery vapor which con~ 
tains the very same materials that enter into 
the composition of the earth was clearly de- 
monstrated. It is really known to the sci~ 
entist that iron, calclum, magnesium, chrom- 
ium, and other metals exist in the luminous 
photosphere of the sun absorbing the rays 
emitted by the same substances from the solid 
nucleus of the sun, thus producing the dark 
lines of Fraunhofer. 

Tyndall closed his brilliant course of ex~ 
perimental lectures with a brief history of 
the growth of our present stock of knowl~ 
edge concering this most marvelous and meat 
divine of al] the material forces. 


“A beautiful experiment was made with metal lead 
in solu:ion, through which an electric current was sent. 
Instantly fern like trees were built up upon one of the 
platinum points, and upon a reversal of the current 
the trees fell away and grouped themselves on the 
opposite point in spider-like threads. According 
to the theory of Newton, light moved more rapidly 
through glass and water than through air. Accord- 
ing to the undulatory theory, ether, which is ell- 
pervading, is more sluggish in glass and water than 
in air or pure space, and therefore light moves more 
rapidly through air, A wave of light far away from 
its source, impinging upon an obj -ct at one point, is 
retarded and must wheel around, and this is refrac- 
tion.” 


' 
j 
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Words of friendly counsel to the people of 
this country followed, exhorting us to give 
greater attention to fostering the spirit of 
scientific discovery, both for the spiritual and 
for the material bencfits to be derived from 
the investigation of natural things. 

“ He said that to keep society in healthy play three 
classes were needed—the investigator, the teacher 
of natoral truths and the anplier of natural traths— 
ard that if the original man of science, the man 
who pursues his studies for the love of truth, were 
not encouraged in his work, tke springs would be 
dried up from which flow streams of “practical” 
value to mankind.” 


0 <9 99> ——— 


MARRIED. 


SATTERTHWAIT—ABBOTT.—On the 25th of 9th 
mo., 1872, at the residence of Joseph G. Abbott, with 
the approbation of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, 
Burlington Co., N. J., David Satterthwait and Annie 
R. Abbott. All members of the said Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

BIRDSALL—QUIMBY.—Or the 20th of 11th mo., 
1872, with the approbation of Chappaqua Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of John Quimby, New- 
castle, Henry Birdsall, of Somers, Westchester Co., 
N. Y., to Mary Jane Quimby, of the former place. 


—-+~er —- — 


DIED. 


ABBOTT.—On Fourth-day, i0th mo. 23d, 1872, at 
the residence of her father, Joseph G. Abbott, near 
Walnford, Monmouth Co.. N. J., Maria H. Abbott, in 
ber 25th year; a member of Chesterfield Monthly 
Meeting. She bore ber last illness with exemplary 
patience, und appeared tranquil on the near approach 
of death, giving evidence to those around her of a 
willingness to depart, and a preparation for the 
change. 

FROST.—In New York City, on the 9th of 10th 
mo., 1872, after a short illness, Jane L., wife of Hor- 
ton Frost, aged 64 years. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Un the 30th of 11th mo., 1872, at 
the residence of her son, Asa R. Lippincott, near 
Moorestown, N. J., Hannah, widow of Levi Lippin- 
cott, in her 8lst year. This beloved friend, an Elder 
of Moorestown Meeting, was a diligent attender ot 
all our meetings through all her life till very near 
the close, and she was ever careful to train her chil- 
dren to this reasonable service. The responsibili- 
ties and labors of life never interfered with ber per- 
formance of this duty. Her last illness, though 
short, was severe and borne with Christian patience 
and resignation. Her heart seemed continually to 
overflow with love as she expressed with tender 
gratitude “that she bad many favors.” We had 
comforting evidence that she was prepared to depart 
in peace, full of love to God and man. 

HUGHES.—At Yonge Street, on the 15th of 7th 
mo., 1872, Joel Hughes, in his 81-t year. He, with 
his parents, removed from Pennsylvania to Canada 
in 1805, and settled withia the verge of Yonge Street 


Monthly Meeting, where he spent the remainder of 


his life, which, it may be truly said, was adorned 
with many Christian virtues, those of patience, temp- 
erance, meekners, brotherly kindness and charity. 
‘These traits endeared him to bis family and a large 
circle of Friends, qualifying him for a usetul mem- 
ber of our Society, in which he took a lively inter- 


est, filling many important stations, being an Elder 


and love. 
with severe pain, which he endured with Christian 
patience, his spirit being buoyed up with the bright 





for many years. He manifested much interest in 
First-day schools, in the management of which he 
took an active part. His kind and sympathetic 
heart endeared him much to the youth and children, 
who appeared to be the special objects of his care 
His la-t illness was lingering, attended 


prospect before him. At one time he saii, ‘“ When 
I look forward to the future all is peace,’ As his 


end drew near he appeared to bein supplication, aud 


his last words were, ‘Now Lord, come quickly, 


quickly,” after which he passed quietly away, as une 


falliog asleep. 
THOMAS.—In Carunna, Michigan, on the 25th of 


5th mo., 1872, at the residence of his son, William 
J. Thomas, aged 71 years. 


He removed fiom Eng- 
land when a young map, and settled withia the 
verge of West Lake Monthly Meeting, of which he 
was a useful member for many years. The latter 
part of his life was spent with his children in Michi- 


gan, and there being no Friends near bim, he keenly 
felt being thus separated from the bosom of society, 
yet his love for the principles and testimonies cf 
Friends remained unshaken. 
worsbip in his own room on First-days, where he re- 
alized at times the fulfillment of the promise, “Where 
two or three are gathered in my name there am I in 
the midst of them,” and being favored with a lively 
gift in the ministry he was enabled at times to pro- 
claim the way of life and salvation unto others. His 
last illness was lingering, throughout which he was 
blessed with a peaceful state of mind. 
close, after giving directions about bis funeral and 
some other matters, he calmly said, ‘‘ Now I am ready 
to die.” 


He held a meeting for 


Towards the 


for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CAUSE IN 


PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING. 
Continued from page 635. 


Second month, 1860.—The Committee on 


the Central School report that it had been 
perhaps more flourishing than at any former 
period of its history. 
ment there were 114 pupils, 54 being chil- 
dren of members, and 12 of professors with 
us, 


In the boys’ depart- 


In the girls’ 115 attended, 50 children of 
members and 15 of professors. About forty 


applications for admission to the latter had 
to be refused on account of want of room. 
“Tn viaw of the crowded state of the girls’ 
department and the manifest need of a modi- 


fied arrangement to make it complete, the 
Committee have concluded it best to estab- 
lish (if way should open) in connection with 
and asa part of the school a preparatory class, 
in which those not yet sufficiently advanced 
for the ordinary studies of the Institution 
may be fitted to enter it. In this manner, 
they believe it possible, without interferin 
with any other school, to accommodate al 
suitable applicants, and, at the same time, 
more fully carry out the original design of 
making it a finishing seminary for the chil- 
dren of Friends.” 

With this view the Committee proposed to 
obtain one or more rooms near the meetin 
house (so that the children could attend mid- 
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week meeting), and also the employment of 


teachers. 

The further consideration of the report was 
deferred till next Monthly Meeting, when 
“way did not open to adopt the proposition 
contained therein in regard to the prepara- 
tory class.” 

As has been already stated, a preparatory 
school for girls was opened in the fall by the 
Committee on Monthly Meeting schools. 

In Second month, 1861, it is stated: “ Da. 
ring the last term the amount of home study 
has been curtailed in both departments 
(Central School), and instead thereof time 
is afforded in school for familiar lectures on 
many subjects, as weil as opportunity in the 
lower classes to prepare a portion of their 
recitations in the school-room.” Appended 
to the report is the following: “To secure 
the preference in eotry, applications for the 
children of Friends must be made one month 


previous to the commencement of each 
term.” 


The reports continued to be satisfactory, 
and in Second month, 1866, it is stated: 
“We are also gratified to observe the quiet 
and orderly deportment of the pupils when 
assembled with us at our Fourth-day morn- 
ing meetings. Their presence is cheering and 
refreshing to many, and we believe the hour 
thus passed is a profitable season to them.” 

It may not be amiss to state that, the rule 
is, that ad/ the children attending these schools 

? should attend the mid-week meetings with 
’ their teachers; and there seems in the minds 
of those of other professions no objection there- 
to, as several, whose parents are clergymen, 
or prominent members of “ orthodox church- 
es” (so called) have been, and are in regular 
attendance at these schools. 

This fact is stated, as the practice does not 
obtain in some schools among Friends. 

A lot of ground on Race Street adjoining 
the Central School property (34 feet by 74 
deep), being about to pass into the hands of 
those who proposed the erection of a stable 
thereon, control of it was secured by Joseph B. 
Conrow and several other Friends, and it be- 
ing thought by many that the Central School 
should have it, the matter was brought to 
the notice of the joint Committee, who re- 
ported the fact Eleventh month 2ist, 1866, 
to the Monthly Meetings, asking their adop- 
tion of a minute prepared to cover the case. 
This minute stated that the property could 


be bought for four thousand dollars, clear of 


incumbrances, and that sufficient funds were 
in hand to purchase it ; and directing the 
Trustees representing the Monthly Meeting 
to unite in the purchase of the lot, “to be 
held by them upon the same trusts and sub- 
ject to the same conditions, limitations and 
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provisions as are particularly set forth in a 
certain deed of trust, &c.” 

It being thought that these conditions might 
prevent the use of the property for library, 
lyceum, &c., the Monthly Meeting amended 
it to read, “ to be held by them for the pur- 
poses of the said school, and for such other 
purposes as the Monthly Meetings may by 
minute direct.” 

To prevent any inconvenience from the 
delay, George Taber and Hugh Mcllvain 
were appointed to secure the said property 
until a satisfactory deed of trust shall be 
adopted, and also to attend the other Month- 
ly Meetings with a copy of the minute. 

They reported next month “ that on con- 


sultation with Friends of those meetings, no 


settled conclusion was arrived at,” but the 
lot bad been secured as directed. To confer 
with committees of the other meetings on the 


subject, Hugh McIlvain, Charles Evans, John 
Saunders, Edward Parrish and Joseph B, 


Conrow were appointed. They reported in 
First month, 1867, “that after a free confer- 


ence and the reading of the deed of trust 


under which the property of Friends’ Central 


School is held, it was the judgment of those 
assembled that nothing contained in the deed 


would prohibit the three Monthly Meetings 


from apprepriating the lot and the building 
which may be erected on it to any useful pur- 
pose connected with education and calculated 
to promote the interests of the Society ; and 
as it appeare that the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the school have looked toward such 
an improvement as would accommodate the 
library belonging to this Monthly Meeting, 
the Meetings of F 

entific lectures, &c., in addition to the pur- 


riend’s Social Lyceum, sci- 


poses directly connected with the school ;” 


they were united in recommending the adop- 
tion of the minute already approved by the 
other meetings. This was endorsed by the 


Monthly Meeting. 

In Second month, 1867, the number of 
pupils in the boys’ school for the term just 
closed was 132; girls, 120. Of the former, 
91, and in the latter, 56 were neither mem- 
bers or professors. The report says, “ It is 
to be regretted that a school established for 
the instruction of our children should num- 
ber so small a proportion upon its lists.” 

The reports of 1869 and 1870 speak of the 
same fact with regret. 

This absence of the children of Friends 
from these schools had claimed the attention 
of many Friends. The number of children 
reported as belonging to the Monthly Meet- 
ing at the beginning of the year 1863 was as 
follows: between 5 and 15 years of age, 77 
males, 89 females; and minors of all ages, 
342; children having one parent a member, 
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372, of whom 91 males and 100 females were 
between the ages of 5 and 15 years, One 
hundred and thirty-seven members are re- 
— a3 a‘tencing the Central and Monthly 
eeting schools daring the year 1862, from 
which number those belonging to the other 
Monthly Meetings should be deducted. 

The public schools, offering inducements 
for Friends to send their children without 
cost, was thought to be one reason of their 
non-attendance at ours; and accordingly the 
report of the Monthly Meeting schools, in 
Seventh month, 1862, after stating their sur- 
plus funds as $598.01, remarks, “ A favorite 
measure with some Friends has been to estab- 
lish a fund for the free education of the mem- 
bers of the Monthly Meeting. If so conclud- 
ed, its treasurer could invest $250 as a nu- 
cleus for legacies, donations and other funds.” 

The consideration of this was deferred, and 
at the adjourned Monthly Meeting, a month 
later, Richard Price, Wm. P. Sharpless, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, John Saunders and Hugh Me- 
Ilvain were appointed to consider and ma- 
ture the proposition of the committee. They 


examined by the auditors of the treasurer’s 
account. 

In Second month, 1863, the statement 
showed the 20 shares of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road at par $1000; city 6’s (costing $319.50) 
interest and contributions, $28.50; total re- 
ceived, $1328.50. 

The auditing committee proposed that $500 
additional to the amount required for other 
Monthly Meeting purposes be raised for the 
educational fund. On consideration, the 
meeting increased the sum to be collected 
for Monthly Meeting use by this amount, 
“and the subject of the education of the 
children of those Friends who cannot con- 
veniently pay the charge at Friends’ schools, 
is referred to our next Monthly Meeting.” 

Third month 18th, 1863.—The subject 
heing brought up by the reading of the min- 
utes, Edward Hoopes, George W. Robbins, 
John J. Kersey, Homer Eachus, Ezekiel 
Tyson, John T. Walton, Samuel Parry, Wm. 
P. Sharpless, Richard Price, Wm. C. Biddle, 
J. Humphreys Mcllvain, and James T. Lu- 
kens were appointed to collect $1,500 for the 
ee the following month in favor of es- | “8° of the Monthly Meeting. |“ The subject 
tablishing such a fund, the income from which, of appropriating @ portion of the funds of 
when sufficient, to be applied to the free edu- | ‘he Monthly Meeting and of the surplus 
cation of its members. They had prepared funds from the Monthly Meeting schools to 
& minute which was adopted, and at their | ‘the purposes of education, was referred to 
recommendation, $300 of the surplus from | tbe same committee fur consideration. ‘ 
the schools was appropriated as the com.|., 1a Fourth month they reported: “ That in 
mencement of the fund. Samuel Parry, their opinion, an advantage would arise from 
Charles Shoemaker, James Martin and Rich- | #PPo!tng & separate committee from that 
ard Price were appointed to nominate three | “PO? Friends in necessitons ciroumetances, to 
trustees to have charge of the same. In attend to the subject of the children . ai 
Tenth month they reported the names of members being educated in our schools. 
John Saunders, Hugh MclIlvain and Wm.| “ We would therefore recommend the ap- 
C. Biddle, who were approved. pointment of a Committee on E:ucation, to 

At the same meeting, a communication consist of five members, who shall encourage 
was received from our valued friend, Jesse | 2// our members to send their childreo to our 
Ogden, proposing to transfer 20 shares of the | Schools. They shall have authority to draw 
stock of the Pennsylvania Railroad to the | ¥P0® the Treasurer for such amounts as they 
trustees of the Free Education Fund on con- | ™#Y consider expedient to expend, to promote 
dition that during his lifetime the income | the object. 
therefrom should be paid to him. _ The report was postponed for further con- 

His offer was accepted, subject to such eideration ie FiRh month, when the “ — 
modifications as the trustees and donor may being united in appointing acomm tteeon Edu- 
conclude to make, and report at the next cation as recommended, Richard Price, James 
meeting , Mott, John T. Walton, and Dillwyn Parrish 


inted t minate five Friends to 
In Twelfth month, 1862, they report the Were Qppraes WO aS 


he Lhe | the service.” 
— made, and the conditions complied| Next month they proposed for the Com- 
with. 


mittee on Education, John Saunders, William 
Jesse Ogden, although making the appear-|C. Biddle, Wm. P. Sharpless, Hugh Mell- 
ance of a Friend, and generally supposed to | vain and Joseph M. Truman, Jr., who, be- 
be a member, did not become so until 1857. | ing united with, were appointed to the ser- 
He was much interested in the Society and | vice. 
its testimonies and serviceable in our Month-| This Committee endeavored to fulfill the 
ly Meeting. He died First mo. 3d, 1864, in | duties thus imposed by inviting our members, 
his 78th year. as way opened, to send to our own schools ; 
The accounts of the trustees are annually! and where the obstruction seemed to be pe- 
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cuniary, the offer was made to furnish the 
funds, either wholly or in part ; said funds 
being paid to the parents or guardians, so 
that the matter should not be known to the 
teachers or others, the minutes and memoran- 
da being such that in future years the re- 
cipients would not become known. 

In First month, 1865, they reported that 
they had expended for the tuition of 19 chil- 
dren, atte.ding one or more terms at our 
schools during the past 18 months, $482.04, 
of which $385.48 has been during the past 
year. It is believed that there is a growing 
disposition on the part of Friends to send their 
children to our own schools, and a willingness 
to embrace the offer of the Monthly Meeting 
to assist in the payment of their tuition. 


First month, 1864. The Free Education 
fund had only been increased by the interest 
on the city loan held, but the trustees inform 
that, “in consequence of the decease of our 
friend, Jesse Ogden, on the 3d instant, the 
fund will from that date receive the income 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad stock given by 
him to its use, and the trustees submit to the 
Monthly Meeting the propriety of adopting 
such means as they may see fit to increase the 
fund.” 

This being further considered at the Month- 
ly Meeting in the Second month, the Treasu- 
rer of the Monthly Meeting was directed to 
pay to the Trustees $300 received by him 
from the Treasurer of the Monthly Meeting 
Schools. 

In Seventh month, the Annual Report 
shows, that in the five Monthly Meeting 
schools, viz: A. E. Cook’s, M. Bean’s, Rachel 
W. Allen’s, Wm. G. Foulke’s and Hannah 
Antrim’s, 326 children attended—107 of 
whom were children of Friends and profes- 
sors; and a surplus over expenses of $448.34, 
making with previous balance, $721.96, out 
of which $300 had been paid to the Monthly 
Meeting Treasurer, which was now directed 
to be handed to the Trustees of the Educa- 
tion Fund. 

The Report of the Trustees, First month, 
1865, informs of a stock dividend of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which with interest 
and appropriations from the surplus of the 
Monthly Meeting schools, made the value of 
the fund at that time (less amount due Wm. 
C. Biddle, Treasurer of the Trustees,) $2,- 
494.35. 

This year (1865) $500 was appropriated 
from the surplus of the five Monthly Meet- 
ing schools. The total surplus from these 
schools was $1,126.40, viz: Ann Eliza Cook’s, 
assisted by Rebecca Shreve, $265.17 ; Mary 
Bean’s, assisted by Lucretia M. Clothier and 
Henrietta R. Mott, $671.97; Annie Hill- 
born’s, assisted by Anna 8S. Blakey, $194.84; 


Wm. G. Foulke’s, James M. Good, assistant» 
$6.42 ; Hannah Antrim’s, aided by Anna 
Bradway, $8—total pupils 339 ; Friends 66, 
professors 30. 

First month, 1866. The Trustees of 
the Education Fund reported investments 
$2,900, and Second month, 1867, $3,200 (par 
value of stock.) 

First month, 1866. The Commitiee on 
Education report having in part or entirely 
paid the tuition equivalent to 38 children for 
one term—total expended $588.85. 

Third month, 1866, one of the women 
overseers, in visiting among our members, 
found cases of concerned Friends whose chil- 
dren were not members and whose circum- 
stances did not warrant their payment for 
tuition in our schools. The concern being 
opened in Women’s Meeting, and by it in- 
troduced to the attention of men Friends, a 
committee was appointed to consider how far 
there should be a recognition of the rights of 
children, where one parent is a member, to 
the advantages of education which are now 
extended to members,” viz: Harriet E. Stock- 
ley, Helen G. Longstreth, Rachel T. Jackson, 
Margaret Bancroft, Catharine H. Truman, 
Sarah 8. Biddle, Susan Carroll, Rachel C. 
Rogers, Wm. Dorsey, Hugh Mellvain, John 
Saunders, Wm. C. Biddle, Joseph M. Tru- 
man, Jr., Samuel Parry, Dillwyn Parrish, 
Wn. P. Sharpless, and Wm. Hawkins. This 
committee recommended to the adjourned 
Monthly Meeting, Fourth month 25, 1866, 
that the Committee on Education “shall not 
be restricted in extending aid at their discre- 
tion to children who have nota right of mem- 
bership, but one of whose parents is a mem- 
ber.” This was united with. 


To be continued. 


———- ee 


OUR OWN. 


If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 

The words unkind would trouble my mind 
That I said when you went away, 

I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor given you needless pain ; 

But we vex our own with look and tone 
We may never take back again. 


For though in the quiet evening 
You may give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it well might be that never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease ! 
How many go forth at morning 
Who never come home at night! 
And hearts bave broken for harsh words spoken 
That sorrow can ne’er set right. 


We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 

But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best, 

Ab! lips with the curve impatient, 
Ab! brow with the shade of scorn, 
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'T were a cruel fate were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 


— Harpe r’s Bazar. 


—+ er 
THE BOYS. 


There come the boys! Oh dear the noise, 
The whole house feels the racket; 
Behold the knee of Harry’s pants, 
And weep o’er Beriie’s jacket. 


But never mind, if eyes keep bright, 
And limbs grow straight and limber ; 

We’d rather lose the tree’s whole bark 
Than find unsonad the timber! 


Now hear the tops and marbles roll ! 
The floors—ob woe betide them ! 

And I must watch the banisters, 
For I know boys who ride them! 


Look well as you descend the stairs, 
I often find them hanuted 

By ghostly toys that make no noise 
Just when their poise is wanted. 


The very chairs are tied in pairs, 
And made to prance and caper ; 
What swords are whittled out of sticks! 
What brave hats made of paper! 


The dinner bell peels loud and well, 
To tell the milkman’s coming ; 

And then the rush of “ steam-car trains” 
Sets all our ears a-humming. 


How oft I say, ‘‘ What shall I do 
To keep these children quiet ?” 
If I could find a good receipt . 
I certainly should try it. 


But what to do with these wild boys 
And all their din and clatter, 

Is really quite agrave affair— 
No laughing, trifling matter. 


** Boys will be boys’—but not for long ; 
Ab, could we bear about us 

This thought—how very soon our boys 
Will learn to do without us! 


How soon but tall and deep-voiced men 
Will gravely call us “ Mother ;” 

Or we be stretching empty bands 
From this world to the other. 


More gently we should chide the noise, 
And when night quells the racket, 

Stitch in but loving thoughts and prayers 
While mending pants and jacket ! 


—The Christian Union. 
— —— +~em 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 


BY A. C. M. 


Continued from page 637. 


The next morning we took a diligence 
across the country for Geneva, where we left 
the most of our baggage. There are so many 
tourists crossing that one must book a day or 
two in advance to secure a seat. These dili- 
gences are curious things in their way; they 
are two stories high and wide in proportion, 
and we had on board twenty-four persons, four 
wheel horses and three leaders, seven in all— 





and when twenty-four tourists are seated with 
all their baggage, including the mountain 
staff, it is not much wonder that all the idlers 
of a country town (as in our case) turn out to 
see them off; but of all this retinue, the driver 
is by far the most important personage, He 
is generally armed with a very long whip, 
which he spent hours upon probably, the 
crowning feature of which is the perfection 
of its cracker; that, to be right, must (with 
the flourish which he alone can give the whip, 
| crack and reverberate among the mountains 
like the report of a pistol. When he is about 
to start from his village home, with all the 
lookers-on around, with one flourish of his 
arm, he makes the vale ring. If his horses 
are forgetful of their duties, with a flourish of 
his arm and the report of this formidable 
weapon, they are thereby reminded that there 
is a whip, and the hint is sufficient, but above 
all he seems to enjoy the sound most when he 
is approaching a village; whether he is to stop 
or not, it seems to make but little difference ; 
it is done apparently simply to herald his 
appearance, in other words “to show off,” as 
much as to say, “look here, see what a load 
I have got, and what a team I drive, and how 
capable I am of driving it, and what a whip 
I have got, and how well I understand the 
use of it.” The above I take it is the lJan- 
guage of the cracker on the whip. 


The road from Chamounix to Geneva is the 
very best that could be made. This district 
belongs to France; it was ceded to Napoleon 
the Third, and afterwards in visiting these 
mountain districts he saw very clearly the 
need of sucha road, and promised the inhabi- 
tants that they should havea road. He kept 
his promise and built it through these moun- 
tain passes at great cost. It is the best road 
to be found, and I shall always respect him 
for it. It is engineered around through the 
mountains and over mountain torrents at an 
expense almost equal to a railroad; in one 
instance there is a tunnel through the moun- 
tain rock, at another place they had to cut 
down the side of a rocky mountain a long dis- 
tance near a stream to get width enough for 
the road. The bridges over the streams are 
excellent, built with great regard to durabil- 
ity; in short, the whole thing does Napoleon 
great credit, and is of immense advantage to 
the country. The district passed through 
most of the way is of the character heretofore 
visited in this district ; the mountain scenery 
is clothed with the same grandeur with ever 
varying features, and for this reason we never 
tire of them. There is some new phase pre- 
sented continually as we pass, and although 
we had just come from the mountains in the 
snow region, and had seen all that we could 
see of them while there, yet now, when look- 











ing back upon them, as we often did during 
this ride, we were sure that we had never seen 
them look so lovely ; they seemed at this dis- 
tance, with the sun shining upon them, to 
stand forth clothed in all their beauty as well 
as their majesty. We found the vales be- 
tween the mountains, as in most other places, 
covered with crops, and the peasant men and 
women busily engaged securing them; the 
grape was also seen, more or less, most of the 
way. A little past 1 o’clock our driver’s whip 
cracked repeatedly and unusually, and this 
time it foreboded our approach to Geneva, 
which ended our journey by diligence. 


In the afternoon of our arrival at Geneva, 
the last time, we took cars for Paris. I did 
not quiie like to go through in the night, but 
we could go a long way before dark and then 
we were to have a clear moonlight night, 
which helped us somewhat, and saved a day’s 
travel beside. We found the country north- 
west of Geneva more hilly than some other 
points. Not long after getting under way we 
passed through one of the longest tunnels 
that we have met with on the continent. As 
we get into the borders of France we find the 
houses of the peasantry mostly small, but one 
story in height, and built with stones. The 
same system prevails here as in Germany and 
Bavaria—that of clustering together in cities 
and villages. About sundown we changed 
our course materially, going more to the 
north, and we soon ran into a beautiful level 
country, under a very high state of cultiva- 
tion, and when morning light came we found 
the same aspect, only a still higher state of 
cultivation, as we were fast nearing Paris.— 
I think that I never saw finer crops of grain 
anywhere than for the last ten miles of our 
approach to the city. When near the forest, a 
few miles out, our train stopped several min- 
utes, and we found an old lady ready with a 
long array of wash bowls and fresh water 
with clean towels. She had learned by ex- 
perience that travelers who had come a long 
distance by the night train, find it very re- 
freshing to wash in the morning. Many of 
us thankfully availed ourselves of the chance 
and left her a demi-franc each, which was 
what she wanted. We then went on, and soon 
found ourselves in that city of cities—Paris. 
I know not why it is so, unless I had derived 
my ideas of Geneva and Paris from much 
reading, but be the cause what it may, I do 
not know that I could have altered either in 
any particular. Both, as I entered them, 
were spread out before me precisely as I had 
anticipated, with one exception, the buildings 
and general aspect of Paris exceeded my 
— the traces of the damage by war 
not being quite as prominent as I expected, 
but much has been done to obliterate the sad 
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marks, and much more yet remains to be done 
to repair the breach, and most especially is 
this applicadle to the public buildings; but 
apart from all this, Paris as a city, must be 
pronounced the “Queen City” of the world. 
Napoleon the Third did much to ennoble and 
beautify the city. We ascended the Arc De 
Triomph, and from that point we get as good 
a view of Paris as you can of London from 
St. Paul’s. From there we could see the 
great avenues which Napoleon opened, radi- 
ating from the great central point in the city 
to its outer limits, and we also saw two which 
he began and extended a considerable dis- 
tance, when his labors were stopped, and as 
we stand contemplating the unfinished work, 
and consider the improvement that would 
have resulted from its continuance, are ready 
to wish that they had let him alone a while 
longer, or that they will yet recall him and 
let him finish it. One great feature in the 
beauty of Paris is its wide streets with its cor- 
respondingly wide sidewalks and its numerous 
parks and avenues. So long as the love they 
now have for out of door life lasts, so long 
will they be likely to preserve their beautiful 
parks and avenues. Passing through many 
of their priocipal streets during our stay, we 
at times saw thousands seated in the open air 
taking their coffee, and also their meals, under 
the shade of an. awning, or the shadow of the 
building, or under a tree, and we observed 
this practice obtained more or less wherever 
we have been upon the continent, and most 
particularly at Antwerp, Brussels, Cologne, 
and in many other places. We visited while 
here many places of great interest; of these, 
such portions of the public buildings as are 
preserved, and saw the beautiful paintings 
and statuary, but when we go without and 
see the ruin which has been wrought by the 
hand of war, see the tuileries mostly in ruin, 
and forsaken, and no longer see the sparkling 
fountains gushing forth, and the statuary bro- 
ken upon the pedestals, we turn away sorrow- 
fully from the scene, wishing that man might 
no longer be an enemy to his fellow man. 
We devoted a part of a day in going out 
to Versailles, the present seat of Government 
of France. The Assembly was not convened 
when we were there This place suffered but 
little, apparently, during the war. We saw 
a large collection of beautiful paintings here. 
The Government buildings are very extensive, 
and the grounds around, with the lakes, gar- 
dens and forests, makes it outwardly, and in 
appearance, one of the most attractive spots 
in France, and yet, for some cause which I 
cannot well explain, it had a lonely and for- 
saken look to me, and that is all that I can 
say of it 
(To be continued.) 
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FIRST BOOK MADE IN AMERICA. tive Committee), in the Monthly Meeting Room at 
~~ ° Race St. Full attendance desirable. 

Bibliopolists seem to be pretty generally peg a 
agreed that the first book printed on the —— , 
American continent was done by Combeyer, ITEMS. 

1544 in the city of Mexico. See page 227 of, Uvnrn the rtm made 2 the cones prea 
the Record. Perhaps the earliest original made spirits, and 7,159,740 euuke of fermented 
composition that appeared in book form, | jiquors on which taxes were paid in 1871, were im- 
made in North America, was a poem eD-| ported of wine, 9,788,983 gallons and 431,462 dozen 
titled “ The Golden Fleece,” written by Sir | bottles ; of spirits, 2,629,326 gallons and 123,667 
William Vaughan, LL.D., who was educat- dozen bottles, and of malt liquors, 832,431 gallons. 
ed at Oxford, and in 1615 porchased a part| Pram furthermore, that the, contumers pu 
of the Island of Newfoundland, and founded | the dealers. The proportion of those licensed to 
a settlement there. He resided there several | sell liquors is about one in every 250 of the popula- 
years, and for the purpose of drawing emi-| tion, and those who bave figured very closely claim 
grants to hi settlement, he there wrote The | ha rr cghy drinks sppar risking ae 
Golden Fleece,” about the year 1623. It : : : om 

was published in London in quarto form in cept ch ieee a = acca a 
1626. Its title was “The Golden Fleece,” | its population, while 1 in 60 to } in 96 of its people 
divided into three parts,” &c., by Orpheus, | are engaged in these liquor stores. The city of New 
Jr.” York bas 7,181 licensed sellers of drink, or one for 

Dr. Vaughan was quitea voluminous prose | 0,0 be Fopulaion, while 1 in $0 to i Tare 
and poetic writer. He was born at Golden | had 8,622 of its people lieensed to sell, and one in 
Grove, in Caermarthenshire, in 1577, and | 85 engaged in selling drink. Pennsylvania has 14,- 
was brother of the first Earl of Carberry. 431 licensed, or one toevery 210. Maine bas 1,063, 
He named his settlement in Newfoundland | 9 °™¢ ‘9 600. As to the other States, the range is 
Cambrial. He wrote a book entitled, “ The | tee? 10 to 200, and one in 600. 

Goldon Grove, moralized in three books.” 
It throws much light upon the manners and 
diversions of his age. 

Dr. Vaughan’s Golden Fleece” is one 
of the most singular of the literary produc- 
tions of that time, It is a compound of truth 
and fiction, told in prose and in verse, both 
more noted for quaintness than beauty or 
strength of diction. In a few rare instances, 
a map of the country, by Capt. John Mason, 
who resided there seven years, may be found 
in a copy of the book. 



































Tue Department of the Interior at Washington is 
in receipt of the following statement in reference to 
Indian Affairs from Hon. Thomas K. Cree, Secretary 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners. In com- 
pany witb Felix R. Brunot, Chairman of the Board, 
he bas just concluded an extended tour of four 
months’ duration among the Indian tribes of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado. They report 
the prospects in regard to the whole Indian question 
as very hopeful. “The Crows, who next to the 
Sioux, are the most powerful tribe in the Northwest, 
under the new system, are not only willing that the 
North Pacific Railroad should skirt the whole north- 
ern border of their reservation, but offered in large 
numbers to accompany the surveying party as @ pro- 
tection against the Sioux. The Piegans, Bloods, and 
Blackfeet are, it is said, so thoroughly subdued by 
the new policy of justice and kindness that it is 
perfectly safe for whites to travel unarmed in any 
part of their Territory. The Shushone ani Ban- 
nock Indians of Idaho and Wyoming are beginning 
to farm, and rapid progress is looked for. By a 





TRUE progress consists not in the accumu- 
lation of knowledge, but in the faithful use 
of that which we have. 


a 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
12th mo. 15th Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
og Upper Dublin, Pa., 3 P.M. 


“ Buffalo, N. Y., 2} P.M. treaty made by the Commissioners with the Shoshones 
“ Washington, D. C., 11 AM. of Wyoming, they agree to cede to the United States 
‘“ Kelso School-house, Balt., 3 P.M. 800,000 acres of their reservation, which, when the 


“© 22d = =Centredale, Iowa, 3 P.M. 


treaty is ratified by Congress, will be thrown open 
“ 29th West Nottingbam, Md., 3 P.M. 


tosettlement. On tbe land ceded, Hamilton City, 
Sweet Water, Gold Belt, and a large extent of valu- 
able mining territory are situated, as well as exten- 
sive farming and grazing lands. The Commissioner 
was careful to see that sufficient land was left the 
Indians to provide each with a good farm. The so- 
called Indian war in Utah, and the reports of Indian 
outrages committed there, are mostly fabrications. 
The Utes in Colorado and Mexico, a large tribe, are 
desirous of a continuation of peace, aud hopes are 
entertained of their early progress in civilization. 
Most of the late reports of Iudian disturbances on 
our frontier have been originated by promoters of 
private interests, either to secure the presence of 
troops to consume their superabundant crops, or for 


the accomplishment of political purposes.—T7he In- 
dependent. 





A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 7th 
‘inst., at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room cf 
Friends’ Meeting House, at Fifteenth and Race St. 

Wn. Heacock, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
The Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 

will meet on Sixth-day afternoon next, at 4 o’clock, 

in the school room, Ist floor. Wa. Eyrs, Clerk, 





INDIAN COMMITTER. 
The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Twelfth 
month 13th, at 3 o’clock (same day as Representa- 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH | 7, 1872. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT !! 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Marseilles Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00 ; 
Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; 
Tickings—of every grade ; 


Napkins—in great variety, from $1.00 up; 
White Flannels—from 25c to $1.25 per yard 
Plain and Twilled Colored Flannels ; 

Plain and Twilled Red Flannels ; 

Bureau Covers—all prices ; 

Canton Flannels—from 12}c to 45; 

Towels and Toweling in great variety ; 

Bird Eye Linens from Auction, 25 and 3lc.; 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 


N. B.—The best stock of new and desirable Plain 
Goods to be found in this city. 


SAMUEL MAROT. 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL EN 


| 
Table Linens—from 31c to $3.50 per yard; | 





sRAVER., 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware. 
Jewelry, Fine Catlery, &c., 


814 CHESTNUT STREET (24 floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


 GARPETIN GS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &, 


m29ps28 4833 North Second St, Philada, 
CRAFT & TAYLOR, 7 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 





905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


EDWIN CRAFT. M. B, TAYLOR, 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Sprine Garpen STREET, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 


Special atten- 


t 





BENJAMIN CREEN, 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 





TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &e. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 924 Cherry St. 





WATCHES A SPECIALTY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh 8t., 





PHILADELPHIA, 
We now offer to the Public one of the largest 


assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. d 


Special attentior paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY 
Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden 


Street to No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects 


o continue her business of 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 
She hopes that her friends and customers will 


continue to favor her with their patronage, 








FRIENDS’ 





i i ia ial 


INTELLIGENCER. 





RAILROAD™™2:7" 
BONDS Buy or Sell 


WRITE TO 
Gaucational, 


oer er er er er ererererererer 


oe rere rere rere oe 


MAPLEWOOD INS STITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 





Sanpy Spring, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 


Scientific Education. 
31-tfo BENJAMIN JAMIN HALLOWELL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 


This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9tb 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDW ARD H. MAGILL, President. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Cotuins, M. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 

Swirain C. SuHortuper, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard vard University, Principal. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers ti.e whole expense. 


Please send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. _ 


——ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00. JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh St. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 


A., Principal. 





Whole ex- 





MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 


above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 





> HASSLER 





No. 7 


WALL 
ST., N.Y, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 


CHARLES W, 


THE ‘ 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 





is now acknowledged to ws the only COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE. 
It is the only Machine that will work a 
BUTTON HOLE, 
and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 

It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- 
ing machine before the Public. 

Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terms. 
Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestnut St 3m. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 S. ELeventH Street, 
Have on band a good assortment of sTAPLE TRIM- 
MINGS, linings and a variety of yarns and zepbyrs. 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 
hand and made to order. Woot, Frencn and all 
other waddings. Friend’s book muslin handkerchiefs 
sud materials for caps. Friend’s caps made to 


order. 34.8t 
JO8. B, HANCOCK, ELISHA 70Ge, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 


No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, | 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 


: E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 
No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia. 





